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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


fester Quiz Coming 


fext week’s issue of World Week 
d May 24) is the final issue of 
' mt semester. With your copies 
§ May 24 issue you will receive 
of a special four-page supple- 
‘containing a semester quiz. There 
Be one copy of this supplement for 
Feopy of World Week. Since the 
ement will not be bound into the 
zine, you may set it aside for use 
Sur convenience. 
Re four parts of the quiz are scored 
100 credits. If you prefer to 
ily part of the quiz at a time, you 
ad that pages 1, 3, and 4 form a 
fedit unit of graphic material (pho- 
iphs, pictures, and maps); and that 
(2 forms a separate 50-credit unit 
tt questions. 
is what the quiz will contain: 
lage 1 — PICTURING THE NEWS: 
hotographs and pictures of foreign 
smen, Presidential aspirants, and 
subjects covered in World Week. 
@ge 2— YOUR WORLD OF 1948: 
questions, divided into groups 
ting world affairs, economic geog- 
ay, the United Nations, the All Out 
f Democracy series, and _social- 
6s vocabulary. 
age 3—DO YOU KNOW THE 
NATIONS? a map quiz requiring 
Hification of the 16 ERP (Marshall- 
RB) nations and four Russian satel- 


4—NEIGHBORS IN THE 
MPICS: a 15-question map quiz on 
Maribbean area, covering geography 
Current affairs. 


fen Frontiers (p. 7) 
ST OF THE ARTICLE 
fie exploration has a long history 
fins with the ancient Greeks. 
a a 
‘ 





Renew NOW! 


A special renewal card is bound 
into this issue. We suggest that you 
fill it. in — NOW —and send us 
your tentative renewal order. In 
that way you will be sure of receiv- 
ing your copies of World Week 
from the very beginning of the fall 
semester. You may, of course, 
change your tentative order in any 
way you please after the school 
term begins in the fall. 











In recent years rivalry among nations 
in the Polar Regions has been intensified 
by the knowledge that many of the 
shortest intercontinental air routes pass 
over the Polar Regions. Accordingly, 
polar weather studies are being carried 
on by the U. S., Canada, Russia, Great 
Britain, and other nations. The Polar 
Regions are rich in natural resources. 
Canada, for example, produces radium 
and uranium from mines just south of 
the Arctic Circle. The sea lanes near 
Antarctica might become very impor- 
tant to Great Britain and the U. S., if 
the Suez and P&nama Canals were 
closed by enemy action. Some persons 
have suggested that the Antarctic con- 
tinent be administered by the U. N. 
in the interest of the whole world. The 
situation in the Arctic is somewhat dif- 
ferent, because the Arctic is mostly 
ocean. No nation “owns” the oceans. 
Five nations, however, have a special 
position in the Arctic: Russia, Canada, 
U. S., Denmark, and Norway. 

(A note on pronunciation: Most older 
dictionaries give only one correct pro- 
nunciation for the words “arctic” (ark- 
tik) and “antarctic (ant-ark-tic). How- 
ever, an alternative pronunciation (ar- 
tik and ant-ar-tik) is now considered 


‘proper form. See The American College 


Dictionary, copyright 1947.) 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To have pupils understand the 


portance of the Polar Regions in 
affairs today. 
Materials 
Maps centered on the North Pole 
and South Pole (cover and page 
World Week, are suitable); Mercator — 
projection of the world; world globe, if — 
possible. 6: 
Assignment : a 
1. List highlights in the history of 
exploration of the Polar Regions. Indi- 
cate date, name of explorer, and area 
explored. er : 
2. Discuss three reasons for, increas- 
ing interest in the Polar Regions during 
the 20th century. eet 
_ 8. What part is the United States — 
playing in the rivalry for control of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions? Give de- 
tails. . 
Pivotal Questions 
- 1. Some explorations are financed by 
governments. Imagine that you are @ 
member of the Congressional commit- 
tee which is asked to approve an ap- 
propriation for further exploration of © 
the Polar Regions. What questions 
would you. ask of the department re- 
questing the funds, before approving — 
theerequest? (How will the explorations 
help national defense? What specifically 
are you looking for — minerals? Places 
for weather stations? etc.) 6 oad 
2. What evidence is there that Amer- 
icans have been interested in polar ex- 
ploration for more than a hundred 
years? (Nathaniel Palmer, whaling aS 
tain from Connecticut, first si od ae , 


Antarctic mainland; Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes proved the existence of the 


arctic continent; Admiral 








— May 24 Issue 


“wv 2 Pick a President”: roundup 
seeeeeatia] candidates and con- 


Events to watch for this summer. 
Scholastic Awards. 

Semester Quiz. 

(The May 24 issue is the final 








mM, Lincoln Ellsworth, and others 
We visited Antarctica; Robert Peary 
pvered the North Pole.) 
$. Why is the rivalry among nations 
‘dominance in the Polar Regions es- 
ly keen today? (Sources of raw 
terials, flying routes over the poles 
War and peace; sea routes between 
arctica and South America, etc.) 
~ 4 An important factor in world af- 
's today is the shrinking of distances. 
world is growing smaller all the 
Support the statement by tracing 
shortest air route from New York 
(Use the map on p. 9 if 
ibe is not available.) How does this 
ats compare with what appears to 
the shortest route on a Mercator- 
jection map of the world. (The short- 
foute on the Mercator map would 
fem to be via San Francisco and west- 
itd to Japan. ) 
© In what ways does the competition 
F control of the Polar Regions re- 
# you of imperialism in action dur- 
f the 19th century when Africa and 
Of Asia were carved up? (Sources 
Materials; military advantages, etc.) 
* ation 
i ahe proposal has been made that 
United Nations should administer 
© great Antarctic continent in the in- 
pst of the whole world. What is your 
inion of this proposal? 


G Using an atlas and books available 
am your library, make a table of im- 


a. oi of the Arctic and 
ic. Columns should be headed: 
e.g., sledge, airplane, dirigible, 
etc. An excellent source for this 


livity is Hammond’s New World At- 
& p. 22. (Garden City Publishing Co., 


“Tidings from the Bottom of the 
orld,” New York Times~ Magazine, 
. 23, "47. 


. differ in the United States 


“Small Navy Force Returns to Map 
Antarctic Area,” Science News Letter, 
Nov. 8, ’47, p. 299. 


How to Tell a Communist (p. 14) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Communism means death to democ- 
racy. Therefore it is essential that we 
be able to identify the Communists in 
our midst. Some of the marks of the 
Communist or Communist sympathizer 
are: repeated approval of his work in 
Communist publications; denial of So- 
viet imperialism while denouncing 
American and British imperialism; sup- 
porting everything which the U. S. S. R. 
does, whether good or bad; frequent 
association with Communist-front 
groups. Communists like to speak of 
economic democracy in Russia, but the 
loss of liberty which goes with every 
job in Russia is a far cry from what we 
consider to be economic democracy. 

Note to Teachers: If you have net 
already read, “Editorial Objectivity in 
a World of Crisis,” World Week, p. 
8T-4T (April 26), you will find it help- 
ful in understanding the “All Out For 
Democracy” series, of which the pres- 
ent article, “How to Tell a Communist,” 
is a part. 


Aim 

To assist pupils in understanding 
how Communists act, so that they may 
be identified even though they may not 
admit open membership in the Com- 
munist party. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is it more important to know 
whether a person is a Communist than 
if he is a Republican or a Democrat? 

2. What is one way of “detecting” a 
Communist sympathizer? 

3. What does the Communist sympa- 
thizer usually have to say about Soviet 
imperialism? American and British im- 
perialism? 

4. How does “economic democracy” 
and Russia? 

5. Why is communism opposed to 
the American way of life? 


Review Activities 

1. Look through back issues of 
World Week for cartoons contrasting 
the American and Soviet (or satellite) 
point of view on foreign affairs. See, 
for example, the issues of February 16, 
p. 10; April 19, p. 10. How do the 
American and Soviet views of foreign 
affairs differ? 

2. Reread the article, “How to Tell 
a Fascist,” May 10 issue. Compare and 
contrast methods of detecting Commu- 
nists and Fascists in our country. 


The Women’s Century (p. 1 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


One hundred years ago, in 
Falls, N. Y., the first women’s-ri 
convention was held. The conve 


demanded equal rights for women) 
pecially the right to vote, to gaig 


education, 
they wished, and to have an equal 


to work- at whatever | 


with men in family affairs. LS 

Gradually most of these demal 
have been realized. The industrial” 
velopment of the country created a: 


mand for women’s labor. Women 
Emma Willard and Mary Lyon 
much to advance the cause of wom 


education. Many states granted suffm 


to women during the latter part of! 


19th and early 20th centuries. In } 


the 19th Amendment gave all wom 
the voting rights. World War II furtl 


stimulated the demand for women 


industry. Women served in the z 
forces. 

There is still, 
business,” 


Women often receive less pay thant 


for the same type of work; they do# 


however, “unfinish 
as the second century off 
women’s-rights movement beg 


receive equal opportunity for execu 
jobs; comparatively few of them hi 


public office; many state laws still ¢ 
criminate against women. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What ideas did Lucretia 


and Elizabeth Cady Stanton presenti 
conventio 


the first women’s-rights 
Why were people shocked by 
ideas? (The demands for the righ 


' 


vote, gain an education, work at a4 


riety of jobs, and have an equal 


with men in family affairs flew in 


face of tradition.) 

2. (Girls): 
the 19th century, 
joined the “feminist” 
(Boys): If you had lived during 
19th century, would you have fava 


would you 


If you had lived d aT 


movemeé 


or opposed granting equal rights” 
women? Defend your point of views 

3. Women have made great gains} 
the movement for equal rights dum 


the past hundred years. 
statement. 


Support | 


4. There is still much “unfinisi 


business” before it can be said, 


there is complete equality between) 


sexes. Do you agree? Defend your’ 


swer. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz 
I. Frozen Frontiers: 
d-1; e-2. B. a-3; b-4; c-4;‘d-2; e-2; | 
g-2. II. Communists: 1-Y; 2-Y; ona 
EY. III. Women’s Century: a-5; 
d-l. 
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i again, for the twenty-first 
fom, nation-wide American 
a Junior Baseball is getting 
ger way. Now’s the time to get 
D this great program. You'll 
im the fine points of America’s 
nal sport from experienced 
You'll have a lot of real 
t, amd a chance to participate 
) Sectional and regional tourna- 
ents leading to the big cham- 
ip series in August. 


All you have to do to get started 
0 see your local American 
jon Post and get the full story. 

a had not reached seventeen 





on January 1, 1948, you're eligible 
in so far as age is concerned. 


In 1947 nearly 12,000 American 
Legion sponsored teams were 
playing Junior Baseball. This year 
the league will be even larger. 
And many of these teams will be 
assisted by Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers, as co-sponsors, 
in such ways as uniforms, equip- 
ment, transportation and the like. 


To the Ford Motor Company, 
and participating Ford and Lin- 
coln-Mercury Dealers, it is a very 
real privilege to cooperate with 
the American Legion in this great 
program for American boys. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


MOTOR 


of Ford, Lincoln and Mercury Cars «+ Ford Bonus Built Trucks, 
Farm Tractors and Motor Coaches 
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The Ford Motor Company — 
Silver Plaque, symbol of © 


National Championship. fa 
1947 it was won by the team” 


sponsored by Robert | 
Bentley Post No. 50, Cincinneth 4 


Learn the fine points of 
America’s greatest sport. 
Experts say it’s the best 
technical book on baseball 
ever written! Use coupon 
below for your free copy. 
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Get ‘PLAY BALL, SON!”’ FREE . 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY |. 


2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Please send a FREE copy of the j 
booklet “Play Ball, Son!’ to— 





Street 
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E SIDE 


R FRONT COVER: Antarctica — 
fs the place to think about on 
see hot summer days that will soon 
here! 

if we can soothe your fevered 
gow, that’s fine. But we have more 


prtant reasons for talking about 
Wie Polar Regions in this issue of 
; d Week (see page 7). 

"The regions within the Arctic and 
Meiparctic Circles cover about one 
Maeventh of the earth’s surface. Both 
Meegons are cold, lonely, and largely 

nf) asts: 
Polar Geography 






xplored. There the resemblance 
ses. Let’s Took at some of the 





Many years ago explorers charted 
main outlines of Arctic land. But 

parts of Antarctica’s coastline 
yere unmapped until the arrival of 
U. S. Navy expedition of 1946- 
led by Admiral R. E. Byrd, and 
Finn Ronne expedition of 1947- 
Ronne’s maps are said to prove, 
for the first time, that Antarctica is 
ally a continent, and not two or 
‘more islands. 

Two thirds of the Antarctic re- 
fm is an ice-covered- continent, 
Weraging 6,000 feet in altitude, Two 
ftirds of the Arctic is an ocean, 
pinged by land, This is important 
= you want to understand — 


SEE 


Polar Weather 


| Extremes of cold and heat are 
wi! Peater on continents than in ocean 
meas. So the coldest part of the 
Arctic is not near the North Pole, 
but far to the south, near the Arctic 
rele. At Yakutsk in Siberia, for in- 








ip. ta fiance, the thermometer has touched 
team” “EW below zero—30 or 35 degrees 
nt > below the minimum at the North 


Pole. Summers are warm in many 
bwland areas of the Arctic. In north- 
tm Alaska temperatures close to 100 
es have been recorded. 
| On the lofty, isolated continent 
@ Antarctica it gets coldest inland, 
Mar the South Pole. Byrd recorded 
zero. It is seldom above 
ing even near the coast in “sum- 
Me” (January and February). 


Polar Life 


! The only animal living on Ant- 
pica the year round is the emperor 
guin. There are no trees or plants 
= Pt mosses, lichens, and algae. 
Op Par different in the Arctic! A mil- 
em people live within the Arctic 
mele. Countless animals are found 
me, and vast forests, and literally 
meds of flowering plants. 
Men have built flourishing farms 
ew lowland regions. 
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"Let's Do Something A 








4 


Administrator of the ERP and Chinese Economic Aid T 


ie slogan, which many people asso- 
ciate with Paul Gray Hoffman, is now 
being applied to the world’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem. Last month Mr. Hoffman 
was appointed Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator in charge of the ERP (Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan) and the Chinese Eco- 
nomic Aid Program. He is now the key 
man in the United States’ effort to help re- 
vive war-shattered nations of the world. 

“The reason I took the job,” said Mr. Hoffman, who resigned 
his $96,000 a year job as president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion to work for the government for $20,000 a year, “is that I 
have good will for Europe.” His new job is to administer the 
six billion dollar aid program for Europe and China. The Senate 
unanimously approved his appointment in ten minutes. 

Since he touk his first job (at 18) as porter for the Chicago 
distributor of Halladay cars, Hoffman has been known for 
his ability to get things done. “I inherited my liking for cars 
and gadgets from my father who was an inventor,” he told us. 
“I graduated from LaGrange (Ill.) High School and went to 
the University of Chicago, intending to study law. After two 
years, I decided that there were already enough lawyers, so 
I left college to go into the then new automobile business.” 

Before long he was selling cars “on the hoof” for Studebaker. 
He would start out in a car, show it to one person after another 
until he sold it, and go back for another car to sell. He topped 
most sales records his first month on the job. In five years this 
record landed him in the job of sales manager. 

Hoffman returned from service in World War I and bought 
the Los Angeles sales branch of Studebaker. The resourceful 
young super-salesman was soon selling more cars than anyone 
else in Los Angeles and more Studebakers than any other agent. 
His secret was simple — he overhauled each new Studebaker, 
making it suitable for the southern California climate, and 
added gadgets! 

“In 1925, after running my branch for six years, I was asked 
to be vice-president in charge of sales for Studebaker Corpora- 
tion,” Mr. Hoffman said. A short time later the Studebaker Cor- 
poration was bankrupt and the court appointed him as one of 
the three men to wind up its business. At midnight the night 
he was appointed, Hoffman was already raising money to put 
the corporation back on its feet. The factory and sales workers 
rallied ‘round. He advertised “Studebaker Carries On.” Two 
years later, Studebaker was “out of the red” — Paul G. Hoffman 
was president. 

Hoffman has also been a leader in tackling U. S. business 
problems. In 1942, he helped set up the Committee for Economic 
Development (to help businesses plan for increased employment 
and production) and still serves as chairman. 

Now his job is to raise the postwar world’s standard of living. 
“If we win the cold war (against hunger),” Hoffman says, “it 
is my guess that there will be no hot war.” 





















































WHY “FROGS AND KEEPERS” WILL 
HELP YOU BETTER YOUR SCORE 


seaheqter 


Winchester 
Model 69 Tar- 
et Rifle. 
— about 
54 lbs. 


Take a tip from an expert. Notice that, even when 
he’s practicing, he watches his frogs and keepers. 
That helps him shoot “dime-tight’”’ groups—helps 
make him a champion. 


The big thing to help tighten your grouping is plenty 
of practice with a Winchester Target Rifle and the 
economical Leader 22 cartridges. And watch out for 
“sling slippage’. Do this. Settle the “lower” keeper 
on the sling, tight against your arm. Pull the loose 


sling end down in front of this keeper and work the: 


“upper” keeper tightly against this loose end. Lock 
it in place with the frog. 

The boy in the picture is pouring ’em in with a 
popular Winchester Model 75 Target Rifle. Equipped 
with micrometer precision sights and 114” wide 
leather gun sling, the Model 75 is chambered, bored 
and ‘rifled exclusively for 22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
It’s the gun you'll need if you’re ready for serious 
target shooting competition. If you are not yet so 
far advanced as a shooter, then ask your dealer 
about the Winchester Model 69 Target or the Model 
69 Match Rifle. Moderate in price, they are remark- 
ably fine accuracy arms. Come equipped with Army 
type leather sling strap...blade front and peep 
rear sights. 


SHOOT LEADER 22's FOR PRACTICE 
AND INDOOR TARGET SHOOTING 


They’re famous both for their accuracy 
and flat trajectory. Their solid lead 
bullets are greased and their Winchester 
staynless priming prevents corrosion and 
injury to rifle barrels. 


Let’s send you one. It shows all the Winchester 22 Target and Seasiinn Models. Just address 
Desk 142-B Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


sd 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER 


RIFLES + CARTRIDGES + SHOTGUNS - 


SHOTSHELLS + FLASHLIGHTS 


BATTERIES + ROLLER SKATES AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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MESE ARE DAYS OF DECISION in 
Holy Land. On May 15, the British 
they will withdraw their troops 
Palestine. On May 15, according 
the Zionists, the Jewish State will 
s into existence. On May 15, ac- 






ublisher © 


jack K. Lip ng to the Arabs, the armies of the 
: Pre League states will invade the coun- 





arah Me, id - 

ia Doble, Me What will actually happen on May 
Vice Pre map is still anybody’s guess. The only 
Director of 


fight spot in an otherwise grim out- 


oa ik is the agreement to a truce in the 
| Direc gad Walled City of Jerusalem. In the 
fist small sign of progress that the 
UNCIL United Nations has made on Palestine, 
ntatives of the Jewish Agency 
tendent @ Hand of the Arab Higher Committee, in 
’ teal g@nsultation with the U. N. Trusteeship 
or. Fredgs Mp @puncil, consented to recommend an 
elfare Coe Memmmediate military truce in the walled 
id C. Hush He portions of Jerusalem. 
Pers Cease-fire orders were to be issued 
S. Michod, Wy Doth sides immediately and the keep- 
1, Gorda mg of the truce was to be observed 
hard, Ste @ byan impartial U. N. commission. 
Mines Meanwhile, Russia abruptly ended 
be 18-month boycott oi the U. N. Trus- 
<iq ship Council and sent. a delegate 
bits current sessions. The Soviet move 
ays and @ Has interpreted as a means of assuring 
ry Russia a full voice in the debate on 
| Scholes Meemestine’s future. 
duced wiki in WaShington, the appointment of 
t Bureav @ Major General John H.Hilldring — who 
wigs is known to favor partition — as Assis- 
vbecrigtll tint to the Secretary of State for Pales- 
Single copy @ tlat Affairs, gave rise to reports that 
tis country is about to announce a new 
on 1, Obie. pan. This plan, it is said, would recog- 
lie the existing conditions in Pales- 
RLD WEEK Stine and postpon. a final solution until 
" the General Assembly meets in Paris on 
oe September oi. 
In London, Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin reaffirmed Britain’s determination 
IE ® quit Palestine on schedule May 15. 
Scholes) # @ Amman, Trans-Jordan, spokesmen 
teclared that at least 30,000 regular 
____. §) Mops from Arab States will “rescue” 
4 § Mestine before May 15. And in Pales- 
tine itself, the Haganah, Jewish national 
—— *Biamy, is firmly entrenched in the areas 
__— 7 Miigned to the Jewish state under the 
94 ¥.N. partition plan. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


*COLORED MARGARINE may soon 
Spear in grocery stores of many states, 
Hthe Senate passes a House-approved 
Mil to remove Federal margarine taxes. 

Since 1902, the Federal Government 
Mis levied a tax of one-fourth of a cent 
P@ pound on uncolored margarine and 
——¥* @¥ cents per poun: on colored mar- 











S Manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
ms of margarine also pay Federal 
ig fees. These taxes bring the 














THE IMPORTANT TRENDS 


Government $6,000,000 revenue yearly. 

Many states restrict ‘margarine sales 
through taxes and other means. Twenty- 
two forbid sale of colored margarine 
altogether. The New Jersey legislature 
recently voted to abolish its ban on 
colored margarine, 

What’s Behind It. When margarine, 
invented in France in 1870, was intro- 
duced into the U. S., dairy farmers 
feared it would compete with butter. 
They demanded laws to restrict mar- 
garine sales. The first Federal tax on 
margarine was passed in 1886. By 1902, 
Federal and state laws had forced prac- 
tically all colored margarine off the 
market, and had cut sales of uncolored 
margarine. 

(Manufacturers want to add yellow 
coloring to make it more nearly resem- 
ble butter, and thus break down buyer 
resistance. ) 

Dairying states want to keep restric- 
tions on sale of margarine, But an op- 
posing economic interest has grown up. 

Sale of margarine has greatly in- 
creased in recent years, because of the 
high price of butter, and because mar- 
garine fortified with Vitamin A is ap- 
parently as nutritious as butter. 

Southern states, which produce oils 
used to make margarine, view this ris- 
ing industry with favor. The bill to re- 
peal margarine taxes was passed in the 
House by a combination of Congress- 
men from the South and from city dis- 
tricts (where many housewives demand 
the right to buy colored. margarine). 








INP 
OUT OF GAS: This tidy little fish- 
ing “yacht” in a Washington lake is 
made of surplus airplane gas tanks. 
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© A SUPER-CYCLOTRON planned at 
the University of California 
a “new look” to matter itself. ee 
The new atom smasher will bombard 
atoms with protons carrying the terrific 
energy of 6,000,000,000 electron volts. 
This is about 18 times the peak 
obtained in U. of California’s 184-ingh 
cyclotron, the most powerful atom 
smasher in existence at present. 


Scientists believe that atomic par- 


ticles act very differently at these high- 
erergy levels. 

The new cyclotron will permit more 
thorough study of mesons, which appear 
to be a new fundamental particle of 
matter. First discovered in cosmic rays, 
mesons recently were made artificially _ 
in the 184-inch cyclotron. 

Heart of the new giant atom smasher 
is a ring-shaped magnet 110 feet across, 
weighing 10,000 tons. Construction will 
begin in the fall and will take three to 


five years. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


® WILL THE U. S. ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION be the center of another — 
fight in the Senate? 

In April, 1947, the Senate approved 
President Truman’s appointments to the ~ 
five-man Commission, after a bitter fight 
centering around Chairman David E. 
Lilienthal. Under the terms of the” 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, .the five 
commissioners were to serve one-year 
terms, expiring in August, 1948, 

The Act provides that, after 
August, 1948, commissioners shall be 
appointed in “staggered” terms — one 
man for one year, another for two years, 
and so on up to five years. This would 
mean, that beginning in 1949, one new 
commissioner would be appointed each 
year, and would serve to keep experi- 
enced men on the Commission, 

Last month, President Truman re- 
nominated the five commissioners to 
“staggered” terms, naming Chairman 
Lilienthal to the five-year position. 

There was immediate reaction from 
some Senate leaders. Some are still op- 
posed to Lilienthal serving at all, be- 
cause they believe he is too much of a 
New Dealer. A number of Republicans 
oppose any long-term appointments 
President Truman now. They ae 
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father wait until after the November 
election, when a Republican President 

May be in the White House. 

As chairmap of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Rep., 
Iowa), proposed a possible compromise: 
The Atomic Energy Act should be 
amended to allow all five present com- 
missioners to serve additional two-year 
terms. If the Senate takes no action 
nm the appointments before adjourn- 
ment, President Truman may make in- 
terim appointments until Congress 
meets again in January. 

Besides Chairman Lilienthal, the 
‘other commissioners are Sumner T. 
Pike, Lewis L. Strauss, William W. 
Waymack, and Robert F. Bacher. 


THE FAR EAST 


*& CHINA now has a vice-president in 
addition to a president. But the two 
don’t see exactly eye to eye. 

Last month the National Assembly 
elected Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
as China’s first president under her new 
constitution (see May 3 issue). There 
was, however, some criticism of his 
domestic policies — particularly his fail- 
ure to bring about long-needed eco- 
nomic reforms. 

The contest, consequently, centered 
on the selection of a teammate for 
Chiang. The leaders of the Kuomintang 
(the administration party) and Chiang 
“himself openly pleaded for the election 
of Dr. Sun Fo as vice-president. He is 
the son of Sun Yat-sen, the founder of 
the Chinese republic. 

_ But the rank and file and the liberal 
- elements refused to go along. Instead, 
they elected General Li Tsung-jen. His 
platform favored land reform and ex- 
pulsion of corrupt government officials. 


THE AMERICAS 


® THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL Con- 
ference of American States wound up 
its “family reunion” at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, with the signing of the Act of Bo- 
gota on April 30. 
» An important part of this document 
is a pact for collective security and 
mutual defense. It obligates all the 21 
American republics to give aid (short 
of armed force) to any American nation 
under attack. The decision is to be made 
“By a two-thirds vote of the member 
countries. It also provides for a consul- 
_ tative inter-American committee, com- 
posed of top military men. 

The Act of Bogota also includes a 
treaty for the peaceful settlement of 


disputes and « pact for economic co- 


operation in the Americas; The latter 
contains provisions for financial and 
technical assistance. An Inter-American 
Economic Conference is to be held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, this fall. 

The Bogota conference also approved 
a résolution declaring that “international 
Communism . . . deliberately foments 
civil strife, internal strife and economic 
instability.” The resolution urged the 
American republics “to raise the living 
standard of their peoples” in the fight 
against Communism, and to take “all 
necessary measures” to uproot the ac- 
tivities of Communist agents. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


© BRITAIN’S EARLIEST - ACQUIRED 
OVERSEAS POSSESSION may make a 
new start in life. Newfoundland’s citi- 
zens will vote June 3 to decide their 
political future. 

They have three choices: (1) con- 
tinue the present commission govern- 
ment for five years more; (2) become 
a British dominion again; (3) join 
Canada. 

What’s Behind It: Newfoundland’s 
chief industry has always been fishing. 
The rocky island, smaller than New 
York state, is not very fertile nor espe- 


a 


i 


cially rich in resources, Her DOD 
has always been small (now 313,09 
But her people have an independ 
spirit, and in 1855 Britain granted th 
self-government. 7 
During the great world depressigg 
of the 1930s Newfoundland “weg 
broke.” 
for help. As the price for paying p 
of Newfoundland’s debt, Britain 


quired the island to give up its self-goys 
ernment. Since 1934 a commission com 


posed of three British and three Ne 
foundland officials has governed 
island. 
During World War II prospe 
came to Newfoundland. Her fish, lum 
ber, and minerals sold for good priceg 
The U. S. poured money into the islan 


She appealed to Great Britaig! 


where great airfields were built. Most d Py 


this wartime prosperity is now gone, 
Canada has offered to admit N 
foundland as a tenth province. To 


so, Canada would have to pay a lange 
subsidy into Newfoundland’s treasuyae 
for the island’s chief source of incomem? 


— revenue from tariffs on Canadian 
goods — would disappear in case 
union with C 
would gain control over Newfound 
land’s vast but undeveloped possessiog, 
Labrador, 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


These Long Island high school students (left to right, Marion Beaman, 16; 
Jung, 16; and Lisa Steiner, 14) recently described American student govern 
in a Voice of America broadcast to Germany. Records of the program are 0 


shipped overseas for rebroadcast to German high school students, who fa 


ty 


some of their schooling by radio. The broadcasts were mo7- in German, | 
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HE Polar Regions—those cold 
and lonely areas enclosed by the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles— 
at good are they? 
) Through history men have answered 
bat question in different ways. 

Many of the ancient Greeks believed 
a land of eternal sunshine and hap- 
gmess, somewhere “north of the north 
ind.” 
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Three or four hundred years ago, 
men tried to find an Arctic shortcut 
fom Europe to the wealth of the Far 
East. 

Many other explorers were drawn to 
te Polar Regions by the call of adven- 
te, the lure of the unknown, or the 
thirst for scientific knowledge. 

Today men are thinking more than 
@er about the Polar Regions. They are 
important for new reasons: 


1. “Air Age” travel routes 





» Before many years, the Arctic may 
ea “main highway” of international 
far travel. The shortest distance be- 
ween the United States and a number 
other important countries is across 
Arctic region. (See map page 9 
examples.) Regularly n 
pduled airlines do not 
follow these routes, But 
day may come when 
mound-the-world” flights 
Mi become “over-the-pole” 
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Seeme military men, see- 
that day approach, 
im that the first line of 
mricas defense is no 
the Atlantic and 
Oceans—but the 
» We have already 
®planes that could carry 
Bbs to Europe or Asia 
ms the North Polar re- 
f Other countries have 
ange bombers, too. If 
Eshould ever come be- 
Russia and the U. S., 
ple, the shortest 
for either country to 
the other would be 
the Arctic. 
Heemtarctic air routes do 
pou Rave any value at pres- 
mt But possibly Antarctica 
# some day become a 
ation for planes fly- 
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rozen Frontiers 


Air Age strategy brings rivalries at the “ends of the earth” 


ing between Australia, South America, 
and Africa. 

However, to make possible large-scale 
polar aviation, we must increase our 
knowledge of — 


2. Polar weather 


We are now gaining that knowledge. 
Several nations have set up permanent 
weather stations in the Far North and 
on islands in and near the Antarctic re- 
gion. U. S. military planes are reported 
to be making regular flights to the 
North Pole, for training and for weather 
information. 

It gets extremely cold near the North 
Pole. The thermometer drops to around 
55 degrees below zero. But cold weath- 
er alone will not prevent Arctic air 
travel. Many planes today fly regularly 
at high altitudes, where the tempera- 
ture is always far below zero. Arctic 
weather actually favors flying in one 
important respect: Violent storms are 
rare. 

We need to know more about polar 
weather, not only to aid polar aviation, 
but to improve weather forecasting in 
more temperate climates. Cold air from 
the Arctic and Antarctic often sends a 
chill over large parts of North and 
South America and other parts of the 


THE ANTARCTIC: The Submarine Sennet went along on U. S. Navy‘s 4,000-man 
expedition, 1946-47 (largest expedition in the history of polar exploration). 











world. Warm weather in the Arctic 
also makes trouble farther south. Great 


masses of ice break away from the 
Arctic ice pack in the spring and sum- 
mer. Many of these ice floes drift into 


the North Atlantic Ocean, where they — 


are a serious danger to ships. 

Men are also taking an interest in the 
Polar Regions because of their almost 
untapped — 


3. Natural resources ? 

The Arctic region is rich in minerals, 
Coal is mined in Spitsbergen, nickel in 
northern Finland, iron ore in Sweden, 
copper in Canada. The U. S. Navy is 
drilling for oil near Point Barrow, 


Alaska. The Navy hopes to tap a vast 


pool of oil that is believed to lie beneath 
much of the Arctic Ocean. 

Canada produces radium and urani- 
um from mines just south of the Arctic 
Circle. Russia is beginning to use min- 
eral deposits of northern Siberia. _ 

Valuable forests grow north of the 
Arctic Circle. Many fur-bearing animals 
live there. 

Antarctica, too, may have rich min- 
eral deposits. Explorers have located 
vast beds of coal and have found some 
other minerals. Most of them are locked 
away under an ice cap 2,000 feet thick. 


Official U. 8. Navy 





















































Barren Antarctica has less plant and 
animal life than any large region on 
earth. The cold waters of the Antarctic 

however, are “home _ sweet 
hhome”™ to the blue whale, largest animal 
im the world. This 150-ton monster is 
hunted for whale oil and other products. 

The ice-locked Arctic Ocean will 
never be very useful for shipping. But 
there is always open water in much of 
the Antarctic Ocean. Right now there 
seems to be a race for control of the— 


4. Antarctic sea lanes 
Just this year, Chile set up a military 
base on the Antarctic continent, op- 
posite the tip of South America. (See 
World Week, Mar. 8, p. 5.) The British 
have long claimed islands and the main- 
fand in that region. Argentina claims 
of the same area. Why this interest 
im the desolate Antarctic world? 
| The main reason seems to be a rivalry 
for control of the 600-mile sea gap be- 
tween South America and the Palmer 
Peninsula of Antarctica (see cover 
map). Some day this gap may become 
@ vital sea route. Suppose that the 
Panama Canal were blocked by a war- 
time attack. Ships would have to 
| found the Horn” (Cape Horn, at the 
tip of South America) as they did in 
Gays of sailing ships a century ago. 
» Farthermore, the sea distance from 
Britain to Australia and New Zealand is 


es, ‘mot much greater by way of Cape Horn , 


by way of the Mediterranean Sea 

and the Suez Canal. In case of another 

» war Britain’s Suez “lifeline” might be 
‘broken. Then Britain’s ships would have 

0 depend on routes around Africa or 


Canadian National Film Board photograph 


THE ARCTIC: Phonograph records — voices from the world to the south 
= make the long polar nights seem shorter for this Eskimo family. 


around South America. Naval and air 
bases on Antarctica and the nearby 
islands might prove necessary for con- 
trol of these southern sea lanes. 

For all these reasons, a number of 
nations are scrambling for slices of 
polar territory. Britain, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
and Norway each claim part of Ant- 
arctica. Admiral Richard E. Byrd and 
Lincoln Ellsworth have claimed Marie 
Byrd Land and Ellsworth Land (see 
cover map) for the United States. Our 
Government has never officially claimed 
any Antarctic territory. Nor does our 
Government recognize the claim of any 
other country to own any part of Ant- 
arctica. 

Some persons have suggested that 
the United Nations should administer 
the Antarctic continent, perhaps as a 
trusteeship, in the interest of the whole 
world. 

In the Arctic the situation is different. 
The Arctic Ocean occupies two thirds 
of the region within the Arctic Circle. 
No nation “owns” the oceans of the 
world. However, five nations take a 
special interest in that part of the 
Arctic north of their land possessions 
(see map page 9). 

Russia, which has the biggest slice of 
the Arctic “pie” pictured on page 9, has 
long been busy developing her Arctic 
territories. Russia set up the first Arctic 


_ weather stations. Russia has built the 


only important cities north of the Arctic 
Circle. Russia is the only country that 
successfully uses the Arctic Ocean for 
shipping. Icebreakers keep shipping 
lanes open much of the year. 


' @ 

Canada and the U. S. are coope 
in Arctic affairs, including 
military maneuvers, The U. 
strengthening its defenses in A} 
Army ground combat forces are j 
being sent there “for summer trainis 
Our Government maintains two” 
bases in Greenland, in cooperation 
the government of Denmark, 
owns Greenland. We have another 
base at Keflavik, Iceland, in coop 
tion with the government of Ie 
On the map, page 9, the two bases 
est the North Pole are the first of 
weather stations which the U. §, g 
Canada plan to set up and open 
jointly. 

The history of polar exploration 
ers more than 2,000 years. Here @ 
some “famous firsts”: 


The Arctic 


About 325 B. C. — The history of 
exploration (like so much of our 
tory) begins with the Gre 
Pytheas, a Greek, sailed close to 
Arctic Circle near Iceland or Noi 

Middle Ages—Vikings from Seal 
navia prowled Arctic. seas ff 
Canada to northern Russia. : 

1553 — Richard Chancellor (British 
looking for a route around Asia to 
Far East, reached Arctic Russia. § 
sult: a profitable trade between E 
land and Russia. 

1576 — Martin Frobisher, who led 
first of many British expedit 
looking for a “Northwest Pass 
around North America to the 
East, discovered Baffin Island® 
Arctic Canada. 

1853 — Captain Robert McClure (% 
ish) found the “Northwest Passa 
1878-79 — Nils Nordenskjold (Swedig 
sailed around Asia to Japan, 
proving the existence of the “Nom 
east Passage.” 3 

1909— Robert Peary (U. S.) dise 
ered the North Pole. 4 


The Antarctic : 
1773—The famous British explo 
Captain James Cook, sailed act 
the Antarctic Circle. { 
1820 — A Connecticut whaling capt@ 
Nathaniel Palmer, sighted Pak 
Land, first part of the Antarctic @ 
tinent to be discovered. 

1840 — Lieutenant Charles Wilkes™ 
the U. S. Navy sailed along4 
shores of Antarctica, proving 
Antarctic continent exists. 

1901 — First exploring expedition® 
the continent of Antarctica was 
Scott-Shackleton expedition (Britt 

1911—The “race for the pole”: 
Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, dis@ 
ered the South Pole in Decem 
1911, just a month before Ba 
Scott of Britain reached the J 
Scott died on the way back. 
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‘The 


Women's 


Century 


Goals set by first women’s-rights convention are nearly achieved 


Culver Service 


Meet the first woman who ran for President! Victoria Woodhull, shown here 
@s she appealed to a committee of Congress to grant women the vote, was 
nominated for President in 1872 by a “People’s party.” In 1884 a woman 
fawyer, Belva Lockwood, ran for President on an “Equal Rights” ticket. 


N July 14, 1848, the villagers of 
Seneca Falls, New York, read a 
strange announcement in their 


A Convention to discuss social, civil, 
and religious rights of women, will be 
held in the Wesleyan Chapel, on 
Wednesday. and Thursday, commenc- 
ing at ten o'clock. 


Who ever heard of such a thing? A 
Sonvention of women! Why, such a 
thing had never been done before. What 
was the matter with these women — 
were they crazy? Didn’t they know 
women’s place is in the home? 

So the town buzzed with excitement 

and with a good deal of indignation. 
Hiven the minister of the Wesleyan 
(Chapel, who had told the women they 
‘could meet in his church, decided he 
had made a mistake. He locked and 

ce the church door Wednesday 
/@noming. The women had to wait out- 
until somebody climbed in a win- 
and opened the door from within. 

Then the meeting was held — the first 

fmen’s-rights convention in the world. 

he date was July 19, 1848, just 100 

rs ago this summer. 

Today we are used to seeing women 


os Boag of activity. It is hard to 
deeply people were shocked 


by the ideas explained at Seneca Falls 
a century ago by Lucretia Mott and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. They demand- 
ed that women be given equal rights as 
American citizens — especially the right 
to vote, to gain an education, to work 
at whatever job they wished, to have 
an equal voice with the husband in 
family affairs. 

The world of 1848 was a man’s world. 
There were just a handful of schools 
where women could get a decent edu- 
cation, Only a few states allowed mar- 
ried women to own property. Most 
occupations and all the professions were 
forbidden. territory to women. (In that 
very year, 1848, Elizabeth Blackwell 
became the first woman to receive a 
degree as a medical doctor.) Politics 


and voting were completely “off limits” . 


to women. 

Before 1848 there was no organized 
movement to break down these barriers. 
The women’s-rights crusade that began 
at Seneca Falls grew out of the fight 
against slavery and the liquor traffic. 
Women were active in both these strug- 
gles. Sometimes women were even al- 
lowed to join with men in anti-slavery 
and temperance meetings. 

In 1840 a world anti-slavery conven- 
tion took place in London, England. 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Stanton 


were among the American delegates: 

When they got to London, they 

not allowed to enter the convention = 

because they were women. They vowed 

they would go home and fight againg! 

unjust discrimination against women, | 
The Seneca Falls Convention wag 


their first step. Similar conventions fok” 
lowed in other cities. The women’s” 
rights crusaders (often called “femin® 
ists”) were laughed at, called vile names, 
pelted with eggs, even arrested. They: 
accomplished little before the Civil War,” 


Then, little by little, the barriers fell. 


As of 1948, the women’s-rights cre 


saders have achieved their goals— 


most. Let us look at the main battle 
fields of their fight to see how much) 
they have won, and what still remain 


to be done. 


1. Education of women 


This year more than half a milliow 
girls are attending American colleges) 
and universities. q 

A little more than a century aga 
when the great women’s-rights leaden 
Susan B. Anthony, was a girl, her teach 
er refused to instruct her in long dive 
sion, He told her that such knowledge 
was not fit for a girl. “Men manage al 
the business of the world,” the teachét 
declared. - 

Within Miss Anthony’s long lifetime 
(1820-1906), women won the batt 
for equal rights in education. Two pie 
neers in the struggle were Emma Wile 
ard, who founded a seminary for gift 
at Troy, New York, in 1821, and M 4 
Lyon, who founded Mount Holyoke 
1837. They proved that wqmen had th 
brain power to learn subjects previous} 
studied only by men. Their effort 
cleared the way for founding of sever 
women’s colleges through the East am 
South. Most of the great Eastern wom 
en’s colleges of today opened in @& 
1870s and 1880s. Z 

Meanwhile schools west of the All 
gheny Mountains started a new pre 
tice: coeducation*. Oberlin College, # 
Oberlin, Ohio, was the first college 
open its doors to women — an alm@ 
scandalous act at the time! In 18 
America’s first four “coeds” enrolle@ 


* Means word is defined on page 1 
4 
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The state universities and 
other colleges of the growing 
= Oberlin’s example. 

day there are more colleges and 
ities open to women than to 
The 1948 edition of the World 
ac lists 582 coeducational colleges 
than junior colleges), 152 wom- 
B colleges, and only 91 colleges and 
rsities limited to men. In 1944 the 
ber of women in colleges and uni- 
sities was, for the first time, prac- 
aly equal to the number of men 
gely, it is true, because many men 
in the armed services). As of 
Mober, 1945, there were more girls 
in boys in school (grade school 
mugh college). 


"Asign of the times in education: Last 


h Harvard University for the first 


ime appointed a woman to a full pro- 


orship. 


% Women as workers 


In 1940, when the latest Federal 

was taken, women were working 
gl but nine of the 451 occupations 
Now look backward a century. In 
4 an Englishwoman named Harriet 
lartineau visited the United States. She 


fmmd only five occupations open to 
American 
Wak, textile mill work, printing office 


women: teaching, needle- 
k, and keeping of boarding houses. 


The United States was just beginning 


@ great industrial development. Indus- 
. 
her teach Bh 
long dive By 


and business provided many new 
More and more women left the 
fireside to work, temporarily or 

manently, in the world of affairs. 


Since 1900 the number of women in 
anage al 
e teachet Hy 


nation’s labor force (that is, the 
aber working or seeking work) has 
n by 12,000,000. The 17,000,000 


Muking women of today make up 28 
et cent of the country’s labor force. 

| During World War II women made 
Wd in every sort of task (not only as 


ers!). They were even admitted to 
armed forces. In 1945, at the peak 


ngth of the women’s services, 258,- 


Women were in uniform. 


- fiona PAlthough they are shouldering their 
of sevel | he. 


share of the nation’s labor, women 
Snot yet gained full equality with 

as workers. Very often women 
tive less pay than men for the same 
of work. Many employers 3till hold 
Adices against women workers, espe- 


Milly for executive jobs. Congress is not 


f on the value of women as per- 
ent members of the armed forces. 


me Senate has approved plans for per- 
tnt women’s corps in the services, 


the House Armed Services Commit- 
Brecently decided té exclude women 
F active duty except in an emer- 


Today women have the power, if they 
ever choose to use it, to control the | 
ballot box. For the first time in Ameri- 
can history, women now outnumber 
men in this country. There are about 
1,000,000 more women than men eligi- 
ble to vote for President this year. 

It is a far cry from the year 1872, 
when Susan B, Anthony was arrested 
for voting! The battle for the right to 
vote was the most spectacular part of 
the “feminist” movement. The first gains 
were in the states of the new West. 
Kansas granted women the right to vote 
in school elections in 1861. Here and 
there women won the vote in various 
types of local elections. Wyoming re- 
fused to enter the Union as a state with- 
out woman suffrage*. When Wyoming 
became a state in 1890, it was the first 
state that granted women the vote in 
all types of elections. 

In 1878 Susan B. Anthony asked 
Congre$s to pass and send to the states 
an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, providing: “The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 
sex.” Several times before 1900 com- 
mittees of Congress approved this pro- 
posed amendment. Then Congress lost 
interest. 

At that time there was no great pop- 
ular demand for giving women the vote. 
Women themselves took only a luke- 
warm interest in the question. Many 
women, like many men, opposed woman 
suffrage. The original leaders in the 
campaign for the vote had died: Mrs. 
Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Lucy 
B. Stone. But a group of ardent “suf- 
fragettes” carried on the movement, led 
by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

The year 1912 was a turning point. 
In that year Theodore Roosevelt’s “Pro- 
gressive party” came out in favor of 
woman suffrage. Between 1910 and 
1916 several states gave women voting 
rights. In England, a group of women 
were breaking windows and going on 
hunger strikes in a campaign for the 
right to vote. This violent campaign 
attracted world-wide attention to the 


- suffrage movement. 


Then came World War I, in which 
women won the nation’s gratitude by 
their service on the home front. Right 
after the war Congress at last approved 
Susan B. Anthony’s woman - suffrage 
amendment — word for word! It became 
part of the Constitution in 1920. 

Every political office in the Federal 
Government is open to women. So are 

(Continued on page 12) 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 





Questions are based on. articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME . 





CLASS 





I. FROZEN FRONTIERS 


A. Using the numbers 15, place ke ee 


chronological order. Each counts. = : 


Total 15. 


. discovery of the North Pole 
. discovery of the South Pole 


. U. S. Navy’s 4,000-man expedi- as 
sailed close | 


tion to Antarctica 
. Pytheas, a Greek, 
to the Arctic Circle. 


. Columbus’ search for a paseage - 


to the Indies. 
My score___— 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence, 
Each counts 5. Total 35. 


why nations are pects claims — 


to land in the Antarctic, except 
1, the sea route around Cape Horn 


might become important if the 


Panama Canal were blocked. 

the distance from Britain to New — 
Zealand is about the same by way — 
of Cape Horn as by way of Suez. — 


the Antarctic climate is mild : 


enough to permit large colonies — 
of displaced persons 


4, there are valuable whale fisheries — 


near Antarctica 


sas 
the South Pole was won by 
1. Byrd 3. Scott 
2. Palmer 4. Amundsen 

— c. Possibly the Antarctic continent 
may some day become a way- 
station for planes flying between 
1. New York and Tokyo 
2. London and San Franeciseo 
8. North and South America — 
4. Australia and Africa 

. All of the following are natural 


resources being cn in 
the Arctic except 


(Continued on next page) 


The dramatic race to discover 





I/ZENSHIP QUIZ 
linved from preceding page 


1. coal 8. iron ore 
2. tobacco 4. copper 
Each of the following countries 
claims part of Antarctica, except 
1. Norway. 3. Australia 
2. China 4. Argentina 
—— £. All of the following are Ameri- 
ean explorers of the Arctic or 
Antarctic except 
1. Scott 8. Byrd 
2. Peary 4, Wilkes 
The Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions are alike in that 
the coldest parts of the earth 
are at the North and South 
Poles 
large areas of both regions 
are unexplored 
most of the area inside both 
the Arctic and Antarctic Cir- 
cles is open ocean 
. there is no animal or plant 
life in either region 


My score. 


' i. HOW TO TELL A COMMUNIST 


On the line to the left of each of the 
| following phrases place a “Y” if it is a 
» characteristic of Communists, an “N” 
© if it is not. Each counts 6. Total 30. 


»)— l. praises Russian “economic de- 

mocracy” 

~— 2. condemns American and British 

imperialism, but denies that 

, Russia is imperialistic 

8. critical of treatment of minori- 

m ties in both U. S. and U. S. S. R. 
/ <= 4 joins Communist-front organiza- 

tions 

©" 5. follows the Communist line, 

~ even if it changes overnight 


My score 


>) i. THE WOMEN’S CENTURY 


On the line to the left of each of the 
»Mames in group A place the number 
‘preceding the description in Group B 
) explaining it. Each counts 5. Total 20. 
Group A 
= a. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
~— b. Susan B. Anthony 
—— ¢. Emma Willard 
= —— d. Mary Lyon 
Group B 
3. founded Mt. Holyoke 
2. leader of the WAC 
S women's-rights leader during her 
long life (1820-1906) 
4 founded a girls’ seminary at Troy, 
N. Y. 
& helped organize first women’s-rights 
convention 


Wecore. Ss Total score __ 


East Meets West...and Lose x 





Through a printing error in last 
week’s issue, the second part of the ar- 
ticle on the recent Italian elections was 
omitted. Here is the rest of the story, 
continued from page 14 of World Week 
for May 10. 


860,528 (7.1 per cent); other parties, 
13.5 per cent. 

Thus in both contests the Commu- 
nists and their allies scored less than 
one-third of the total vote. 

On the basis of the above returns, 
the apportionment of seats in the two 
houses of Parliament was made. As 
officially announced, the Chamber will 
be composed as follows: Christian Dem- 
ocrats, 307; Popular Front, 182; antt- 
Communist Socialists, 383; National 
Bloc, 18; Monarchists, 6; Republicans, 
9; and other parties, 11. 

Thus the Christian Democrats have 
an absolute majority in the Chamber 
and are the largest party in the Senate. 

How did the. Christian Democrats 
win the election? The European Recov- 


ery Program with its promise of Ament 
can goods for Italy helped greatly, § 
did the letter-writing campaign 
Americans of Italian descent. Many off 
them appealed to friends and relative 
in Italy not to vote Communist. Hi 
officials of the Roman Catholic Churg 
in Italy made similar appeals. (Mog 
Italians are Catholics. ) % 
The election, however, did not end 
Communism in Italy. Communists stiff 
have the second-largest political party.) 
they still control the labor movement” 
they still have a well disciplined armed” 
force which may cause trouble. . 
Furthermore, Italy is still plagued by” 


economic troubles which help Com? 


munism to spread. More than 1,800,000 
workers lack jobs. Poverty, inflation, 
and shortages of food and clothing are’ 
widespread. The rich dine well on black 
market food, while the mass of the peo 
ple live meagerly on slim rations, A 


large percentage of the farmers do not’ 


own their own land. Premier de Gasperi 
has promised social reforms, 





Women’s Century 
(Continued from page 11) 


practically all offices in states and local- 
ities. Yet women play little part in gov- 
ernment administration. The highest 
Federal office so far occupied by a 
woman is the Secretaryship of Labor, 
a Cabinet position, held by Mrs. Frances 
Perkins from 1933 to 1945. 

How many women hold office in the 
United States today? Here is a “box 
score” recently presented to the U. N. 
Commission on the Status of Women: 

Federal Government: No women in 
the President's Cabinet or the U. S. 
Senate; seven women among 435 mem- 
bers of the’ House of Representatives; 
three women Federal judges. 

States: No women governors; 211 
women members of lower houses of the 
state legislatures; seven women state 
senators; no women on the highest 
court in any state; 49 women judges in 
lower courts. (Nine states have no 
women legislators at all.) 

Some cities have women mayors. 

Why such a small representation of 
women in public office? Partly because 
few women seek office; partly because 
there is still a good deal of prejudice 
against women in important positions 
of government —a prejudice shared by 
many women. 

4. Equality before the law 

Women today own 70 per cent of the 
wealth of the United States. 

When ou nation was founded, single 


women could hold property — but mar- ; 3 


ried women had nothing, literally noth 
ing, of their own. The husband became) 
owner of any property that his wife held” 


before marriage. He could give it away 4 
or sell it or will it to someone when he # 


died. He could collect his wife’s pay if 


she worked outside the home. She had > 3 


no legal right even to control her own | 
children. The husband could lawfully) 


punish both the wife and the children 
the states relaxed @ 


Little by little, 
these rules. 


Even today, in most states women are 
not fully equal to men before the law. 


In some states women do not serve on9 
juries or may not hold certain offices) 


In others, married women do not have - x 


equal rights with their husbands in mak- 3 
ing contracts or owning property. 


There is still some “unfinished busi: ' 


ness” remaining for the second centuty 7 
of the women’s-rights movement. 


STARRED W-0-R-05 | 


coeducation (ké éd & ka shin)—&y 
noun. It is the education of both sexes &) 
the same institution. There is coeducation) 
at your school if both boys and girls 
tend the school. 

suffrage (suf rij)-—A noun. It ist 
right to vote in political matters. 
1920 many women in the United States 
not have suffrage. They were granted 
frage by the 19th Amendment to the F 
eral constitution. = 
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EATEST DAY IN A 
jOY'S LIFE—THE DAY 
BECAME A GIANT! 










t of Amerk™ 
greatly, So 
mpaign of 
. Many of 
d relatives 
inist. Higham’ LL NEVER forget April 18, 1947. 
lic Churdie H The air had never before been so 
als. (Mose pleasant and so sweet; the sun- 
Hine had never been so bright and 














id not end Wgarm. I'd never before been so glad 
1unists still just to be alive. For April 18 was the 
tical party; gpening of the 1947 season at the Polo 
sae Giunds, the day I became officially the 
ined arm lant bat boy. 
le. ent to bed early the night of 
plagued by April 17 and kept tossing. All I could 
relp Com- 7B xe in my mind was the Giant bench 
| 1,800,000 wd bat rack, and the batting circle 
inflation, where I'd kneel beside Giant players 
lothing are before they went up to hit. I fell asleep 
loots at last, and then suddenly I was awake. 
vations a ® The first thought that came to me was, 
pe do nal This is the day! It was early, very exrly, 
ae Gal not F with that feeling of thinness early 
—_— morning has ir April. I got up at once 
-you couldn’t have kept me in bed. 
but aa Mom had breakfast ready when I came 
ally noth downstairs. I must have downed that 
d became ge meekfast in nothing flat. I like my 
wife held qe murishment, but that morning food 
e it away ae didn't mean a thing. And then, early 
. when he @ Mit Was, I was off for the ball park. 
e’s pay if “Heads up,” Dad called. 
She fal “Luck,” said Mom. 
| her oul When I walked into the Giant club- 
| lawfully house, Eddie Logan glanced at the 
children fe @@0k. The clock said ten, which is a 
s releul pretty early .our in a ball park to be 
coming to the clubhouse. “Sit up all 
omen are Me might?” he asked. And then he gave 
the law. gf Mea grin that said he knew how I felt. 
serve Of But I don’t think anybody could 
n offices Me wave known how I felt, not really. 
not have @ something in me just sort of swelled 
's in mak a Up- 1 went down the steps to the locker 
rty. fom, and was ready for business. I 
ned bust Wasn't nervous. I’d been visiting team 
1 century bat boy for several seasons. I knew 
nt, my job. But the something that had 
| swelled up in me stayed there. I walked 
On air. 
R.)-§ Eddie Logan put me to work, and 
" Tfound there were more duties for the 
fined hom. ant bat boy than for. the visiting 
fam bat boy. 
hin) — A "Make up some new resin bags,” 
1 sexes af 


education Eddie said. “That may change the 


| eile a The Giants had lost two games at 
| Philadelphia. Today’s game was the 
jz 

= Reprinted by permission of The West- 
pMiitster Press from Bat Boy of the Giants, 
Garth Garreau. Westminster Press, 
©. Copyright by Garth Garreau, 1948. 
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By GARTH-GARREAU 


home opener, and they couldn’t afford 
to lose it. First, because it was the 
opener and that’s one victory you like 
to give the big opening-day crowd; 
secondly, a game lost in the early part 
of the season counts against you in the 
final standing just as badly as a game 
lost in the last week of the season; 
thirdly, this game was against Brook- 
lyn, and how the Giants love to beat 
Brooklyn! ( 

Making resin bags was only one of 
the new duties. I had to repair gloves, 
and I had to do repair work on shoes. 
I had to go out for sandwiches on the 
run, and come back with them on the 













eS 


run. Somehow everything I did for the 
players made me feel closer to them, 
When I did a good job they'd ik 
me, and when I did a sloppy job 
rib me about it. Good-naturedly—but: 
they were certainly letting me know. 
Well, I finished with the resin b 
Players kept coming in, Most of th 
the veterans, I knew. They'd ‘give mm 
a word, a happy push, a slap on th 
back. I didn’t know the new men, 
I'd been following the team in the n 
papers through the training season 
I knew them by name. . 
“Time to dress, Garth,” Eddie 
(Continued on page 18) 































"How to Tell a Vniniunist 


E ARE going “detecting” again. This time we are 
looking for Communists! 

If a person belongs openly to the Communist 

, we know he is against the democratic way of life, 
8 we define “democracy” in the United States. The 
Mtrouble is that Communists don’t do everything out in 
the open. They are revolutionaries. Their objective is to 
try to overthrow our society. Secrecy and deceit are 
* two of their weapons, and we object to anyone’s trying 
to force communism upon us by trickery, deceit, or 
" Otherwise. Of course, if the people in Russia really want 
communism that’s their business. But we are against 


> communism in the United States, and we ought to know 


how to tell who is a Communist. 
»"— No matter how much a person may protest, if he con- 
 tinually gets favorable mention in Communist publica- 





ae , HITLER TREACHEROUSLY ATTACKED 
RUSSIA, IT WAS JUST THE SAME OLD SQUABBLE 


Communists charge that war fought by Britain and her 
- aillies from Aug., ‘39 to June, ‘41, before Russia was 
| taveded by the Nazis, was an “imperialist” struggle. 


tions, you can be sure he is following the Commu 
line, even if he is not a member of the party. The Dal 
Worker and the New Masses (now merged with 
magazine Mainstream) are known Communist publ 
tions. 

Anyone whose name is always associated with 
munist Front groups — such as the Committee to ¥ 
the Peace, the Civil Rights Congress, or the Natig 
Negro Congress—is also following the Commugj 
lead. ’ 
If you know a person who always supports every 
thing the Communists do, whether it is good or bad 
even if the Communist line changes overnight, you cay 
check him off, too, as a Communist supporter. 


Then there is the kind of person who always criticizes. polic 


American and British policy, but never says a wor 
against Soviet policy. You can be almost sure that he és 
a Communist sympathizer. 
If you know someone who continually calls our policy 
“imperialistic,” ask him if he-thinks the Soviet policy i is 
imperialistic. Never has any country acted more im) 
perialistic than the Soviet government. If your friend | 
says that Russia is not imperialistic, he has fallen for) 
the party line, and has “gone Communist.” 


These are some of the guides that the organization” id 


known as Friends of Democracy has published under 
the tile “How to Identify a Communist.” This organiza- 
tion is doing excellent work in fighting both communism 
and fascism. 


Communists Play Tricks with Words 


There are also other tests. Watch the Communist use 
of words. The Communists misuse words in order to 
mislead people. This is a propaganda trick at which g 


they are very adept. 
The most important of these words is “democracy. 


When a Communist uses the word democracy, he means 


communism. Communists claim that communism is #9 











AFTER HEARING WHAT 
THE CZECHS SAY, HOW 
CAN YOU AGREE WITH 

THE RUSSIANS ? 





THE CZECH COMMUNISTS 
ARE CARRYING OUT THE WILL 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


any question of foreign policy, Communists always 
Ml support policy which agrees with that followed 
Russia. This will change as Russian policy changes. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN IS NOTHING vs 


BUT A SCHEME TO PUT PROFITS IN 
THE POCKETS OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS. 7 
% 


| 


Communists argue that the United States follows 
a foreign policy that will further the interests of 
italism and is against democracy and world f 
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Communists always go out of their way to criticize 
policies of Americans, British and Chinese. However, 
they will never criticize policies of Soviet Russia. 


better form of democracy. That this is false and mislead- 
ing doesn’t worry the Communists. 

“Imperialism” in the Communist vocabulary m means 
Britain, and more specifically the United States. “Fas- 
gist”? means anyone who does not accept communism. 

The Communist grins and smirks when he says, 
‘Don’t you think we need a change in the economic 
system?” Now very few people are ever completely 
satisfied with any economic system. We are constantly 
tying to improve ours. A 48-hour week? We have done 
better than that. We have a 40-hour week! A living 


| wage? We have the highest standard of living in the 
world, and it is constantly improving. This is progress 


=the American way. 

The Communist question, “Don’t you think we need 
ichange in the economic system?” is a trap. Once the 
food-natured American agrees that our economic 


| system is not perfect, the Communist moves in! His 


“thahge in the economic system” would come about by 
fubstituting communism. 

When a Communist uses the term “economic democ- 
macy” he does not mean what we mean. In Russia, it 
Means a job, dictated by the Soviets. With the job goes 


| Vacation with pay, health insurance and old age pen- 


fons. This continues as long as the worker never dis- 
party line,” never questions anything 
by the leaders, never complains, and acts like a 


food obedient slave. 
"We Want the American Brand — No Substitutes 


act 


We mean something else by “economic democracy.” 
We mean freedom of opportunity, freedom to change 


a job, freedom to complain, freedom to just “up and 


a job, freedom to start a business of our own. 
Mmericans have never accepted the Communist idea 
tthe government owes us a job. If we accepted this 
Mtiple, the government would have the right to send 
person wherever a job needed to be done. If there 


| Wete no job for a man in his home town in harvest time, - 


Zovernment could send him out to work in the 
fields. 
le have made progress along the lines of economic 


When Communists are criticized they always charge that 
their critics are ‘Fascists,’ no matter whether the criti- 
cism came from the Socialists, liberals or conservatives. 





YOU CAN'T PROVE I'M 
A COMMUNIST. 





aalvaniile in Communist party is the only 100% 
proof that a man is a Communist. Such information 
is hard to get. Members often join under false names. 


democracy. We are going to make more progress. But 
it won't have a label readirig “Made in Moscow.” So 
when you hear the phrase “economic democracy” do @ 
little detecting. We want the American brand! “Accept 
no substitutes!” sa 

Perhaps our Social Security laws do not cover every © 
type of worker. Farm laborers and domestic servants 
are not included, and these are two groups that prob-~ 
ably need it very much. But these gaps will be repaired 
in time. : 

There may be other things left undone in the field 
of economic democracy. But we refuse to take dictation 
from Moscow on how to handle them. We, the people, 
will straighten these things out in our own way. And it 
will be the American way! 


ho. 9 COE 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eic 
Pictures by Charles Beck 





F iia the front porch. At 8:45, you're 


‘muttering 
wouldn’t dare stand me up. 
— And every second your morale 


BUY dat 


1@ When a boy is late for a date, 


“should the gitlicall his home, go over 
‘te hls house, or wait in her own home? 


ih He said he'd pick you up at 8:00 
At 8:15, you've combed your 
a dozen times. By 8:30, you’ re 


to yourself, “He 
. or would 


grimly 


goes down another notch. Comes 9, 


Mi spate ready to call out the police. And 
> #8 time still marches on, you break into 


: nel etait -last-man-in-t he- 
3 é: .wouldn’t-date-him-again re- 
- frain. 


This watching and waiting is hard on 
fervous system and on his date 

If possible, a boy should always 

e) 8 girl when he’s going to be more 


: — 15 minutes late for a date. There 


times when a fellow is un- 


svoldably detained; but there are few 


times when he can’t get to a phone and 


: "om the delay. 


ee 


| front until he arrives. She shouldn’t go 
© to his house. However, if he’s unusually 


to fight 


% 


If a boy hasn't cultivated this court- 
ony, @ girl will just have to hold the 


‘ate, there’s no reason why she shouldn’t 
call his home, instead of pacing the 
© Moor. He may have missed the bus, 

Been held up at a club meeting, or had 
for his turn at the family bath- 
) tub. And if you know the reason, you. 


é Wont work yourself into a needless 


Even if you suspect that he’s merely 
forgotten about the date, swallow your 


» pride and give him a buzz. He may be 
© embarrassed —but not half as embar- 


| assed as he'll be if he recovers from 


© this lapse of memory a week from now. 


QO. The boy I date is a terrible show- 
= of. I like him, but I don’t like to be 


© made conspicuous everywhere I go. 


pe 


; oo ean I do? 


A. There’s one in every crowd. If 
he’s not trying to demonstrate the archi- 
tectural principle of the Tower of Pisa 


with The Fudge Shop’s soda glasses, 
» hes broadcasting his impersonation of 


William Bendix to everyone on the 


© Main Street bus. When you invite him 


to Sue Dexter’s party, he’s the fellow 
who hoists the Dexters’ pedigreed 
‘Persian cat up onto the chandelier. He 


)) may not be the star of the show, but he 


stops it. And playing his lead- 
Mady is tough on any gal’s poise. 
, frequently these “villains” 


heroes. Often a boy re- 


sorts to horseplay because he hasn’t 
discovered any other way of attracting 
people’s attention. You may be able to 
help him realize that there are other 
ways of interesting people, besides put- 
ting on the Big Act. Try building up his 
prestige in other departments. 

Tell Jeep your Dad wants his specifi- 
cations on that tennis court he and his 
brothers built last summer, If you can 
get him into a serious man-to-man dis- 
cussion of engineering problems with 
your Dad, he may forget his clowning 
for one evening. If Jeep’s a tennis star, 
enlist his aid in improving your back- 
hand. Or maybe you happen to know 
that your joker did a bang-up job on his 
last history theme? Why not put in a 
plug for him next time the gang gathers; 
tell them Mr. Keevy said Jeep’s theme 
was the best one turned in all year. A 
performer who ‘counts on audience re- 
action usually slants his act toward the 
most appreciative corner of the house. 

So, don’t feel obliged to applaud 
Jeep’s bad manners or loud, corny 
humor. But be on the lookout for those 
accomplishments for which he honestly 
deserves recognition, and play them up. 

If tact and a friendly interest don’t 
turn the trick, you may have to make 
with the _ straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk, and tell Jeep you won't be part 
of his vaudeville act — that it’s either a 
new line or a new lady. 

If he doesn’t rewrite his script after 
that, you may as well call it curtains. 
A boy who continually embarrasses you 
in front of friends and family is not the 
fellow to head your cast of characters. 


Q. Iam 16 and los with my grea 
parents. Since none of my uncles dated: 
girls before they were 19 or 21, mp 
grandparents think 21 is the propa: 
age. They realize that boys (my ds) 
in my class do date girls; still they neoet 
say anything that makes me think they: 
approve. I have a hunch they might 
yield, but I don’t actually know how to 
say, “Grandmother, I have a date with 
Mary Glover this afternoon.” Informa a 
tion, please. 


A. Easy does it. Why not invite onl 
or two of your friends to drop aroun a 
some Saturday afternoon—with ther) 
girl friends. If your grandparents see # 
group of boys and girls enjoying ead 
other's company, they wil] observe far 
themselves what a natural, healthy) 
companionship this is. And they wi 
gradually become accustomed to team 
fact that dating procedures have) 


‘changed since their own children wert) 


young. q 
It’s often hard for parents to adjust: 
to the fast-changing social customs 08) 
our society, and grandparents have i 
leap over two generations to der 
stand today’s casual boy-girl relation. 
ships. 

Once your grandparents cease tot 
surprised at your friends having dates 
you might ask the gang to bring ale 
Mary next time they drop in. And one® 
Gram and Gramp count Mary as one 
the crowd, you'll be surprised how eas} 
it will be to say, “Grandmother, & 
taking Mary Glover to the movies 
afternoon.” F 


ia 
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Short Shots 


HEN crooks see Detective Henry 
Wittenberg, one of New York's 
they run like, well, crooks. Hank 
Eprobably the greatest wrestler in the 
id. He has won the national amateur 
pound title seven times in a row 
i has never been beaten in more than 
matches! 
SA couple of weeks ago | said nobody 
¥ going to improve on Bill Froats’ feat 
Bstriking out 18 out of 21 men in a 
@ven-inning game. I was wrong. Hugh 
Radcliffe, of Thomaston (Ga.) 
if S., whiffed 28 men in a nine-inning 
ne last month! The 28th strike-out 
as made possible when the Thomas- 
Sim catcher dropped a third strike, en- 
Wailing the batter to reach first. Hugh 
Wpomptly fanned the next hitter. 
That Western Maryland-Johns Hop- 
kins baseball game (college) must have 
MB been sadder than a cowboy movie with- 
gut a bad guy. The game produced 9 
eros, 28 bases on balls, 11 stolen 
ges, and 2 homers with bases loaded. 
Earl Torgeson, the Braves’ slugger, 
i the only athlete ever “kicked off” a 
team by city law. Earl was a high school 



























ncles dated | Mpotball star back home in Snohomish, 
he 21, my Wash. But townsfolk who had seen him 
the propel Meaay in the semi-pro baseball champion- 
my friends) Biting at the age of 11, figured his real 
| they never > 2 hire 1 . b: seball 
, think the! ay in baseball. 
sheen They demanded that the football 
y me “Bach toss him off the team, lest he be 
now how toe... 
“injured. But the coach said heck, Earl 
a date with his w vo 
” Informe Was his whole club; to lose him might 
a, est him his job. The neighbors said 
_ = frry, but Torgeson’s future was more 
t invite one mportant than the coach’s job. 
rop around They circulated a petition, as a result 
with theif which the city council met and 
arents see @qgepassed a resolution providing that if 
joying each i Torgeson wasn’t kicked off the football 
observe Mam, the coach would be fired. 


















al, healthy ” Earl's football career ended right 
1 they wil Wthere, Six years later the Braves paid 
ned to the $100,000 to get him from Seattle. 
lures hav@ a So many of you baseball fans liked 
ildren wet€ iimy “M” big-league, all-star game, that 
Im following it up with an “S” team: 
ts to adjust GiSisler (1b), Stanky (2b), Schoendienst 
customs OS13b), Stephens (ss), Slaughter-Spence- 
nts have beerey (cf), Seminick (c), Spahn (p), 
+d celal Band Stassen (president). 






In what American League park would 
708 say it is easiest to hit a home run? 
ene answer is —Sportsman’s Park (St. 
buis Browns). More home runs — 110 
ere hit there last season than in any 
3s A. L. stadium. Total homers in 
» hoe on other parks were: Detroit, 109; 
sother, fal York, 103; Boston, 102; Cleve- 
movies tall 101; Philadelphia, 74; Chicago, 

pe and Washington, 30. 
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—the original Niagara Falls product. 


Team up with NABISCO Shredded 


Wheat for hearty, whole wheat good- 
ness—extra “staying power”! Always 


ask for NABISCO Shredded Wheat 


WHEAT NOW// 
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«SO THE’ ATHLETIC 
IATION HAS GIVEN US 


"  1-€300 FoR NEW RIFLES/ 


é as sa 








WHAT KIND OF RIFLES DO 
YOU WANT? 


fo REMINGTON? ) 























COACH, WE ALL AGREE 

THAT THE REMINGTON 

MODEL S513 T IS THE 

FINEST RIFLE WE'VE 
EVER USED 





BOy!/ THIS REMINGTON IS 
A HONEY! WE'LL REALLY 
POLISH OFF THE 
COMPETITION 


| THIS YEAR 














FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy — 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They’re an un- 


beatable combination. 


Remington Arms Com- 


pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





Giant Bat Boy 
(Continued from page 18} 
Every player had his name @& 
on his locker. I didn’t have to g 
my locker. There it was, with they 
lettering in chalk: GARTH. 
That swelling inside got bigger 
Giants had changed from theig 
and-blue uniform colors back to ¢ 
and black of their 1933 champigy 
team. My uniform was the same 
players’ uniforms. I took down the ds 
fresh blouse and put it on. It fitted 
knew the pants would fit becamgy 
suddenly knew that this uniform’ 
been made to my measure. It was 
The swelling inside me got up intoy 
throat and I couldn’t swallow. 
Hank Goudy, the Giant coach@ 
rived. He certainly knew me from 
ing me around as bat boy for 
teams. But he stared as though } 
never met me before, and he gay 
glance at my name on the locker, § 
then he looked at me with a perf 
dead-pan face and raised his eyebror 
“Why, Mr. Garth,” he said, as the 
surprised at finding me there, “how 
you do?” 
I said very formally, “Hello, 
Gowdy.” I played right up to it, 
Hank Gowdy’s locker was next) 
mine. All through the season he gf 
me the same greeting, acting each ti 
as though he’d never seen me bef 
“How do you do, Mr. Garth?” 4 
Eddie told me to get going. It¥ 
now eleven forty and I had to lay 
the bats and catching equipment bel 
noon, when the hitting practice stati 
I wheeled out the bats and stopp 
dead. The first time I'd seen thea 
as visiting team bat boy Id sta 
shake. This time I froze. 3 
I couldn’t help it. It just hit me 
opening-day crowd hadn’t begun? 
to pile in yet, and I'd seen other opt 
ing-day crowds, but this crowd 
different crowd. I guess the differam 
was what you'd call mental. This 
a Giant crowd, and, for the first ti 
I was a Giant bat boy. And it was 
a Giant-Brooklyn crowd, which 8 
that it was a cheering, roaring, 
ringing crowd. Fi 
I felt like a dot in a horseshd 
faces. I was two eardrums in @ 


of roaring sound, and the sound 


just about knocking me down. Ti 


stands were decorated with bunti 
and flags flew from dozens of flagp 
on the roof, and a band was tuning 
in foul ground near the left field st 


f, 


The stands were only partly Hiegae> 
this early hour, but it seemed 1@ 4 


an army of faces, faces, faces, 
ing right at me and at nobody 
I got stage fright. 
I took the bats across the 

















is like somebody in a daze. I racked 
m and my arms felt lifeless. I came 
%k to the clubhouse for-the catching 
juipment, and the bleachers were a 
ed blur. The growing crowd and 
Mhe growing noise had me hypnotized. 







bage 18) | 
name ¢he 
ave to logk 


with the\ 











H. | What made it worse, I was ,begin- 
Bot bigger, Mning to think about mistakes 'd made 
om their Mi last year. I remembered the time I 
back to or Wied to make a fancy, grandstand catch 
B champig Sof a foul ball coming off the screen 


he same Mhack of the plate. I was too fancy for 






down the dally my own good and missed the ball com- 
on. It fitted "pletely. It rolled onto the field, and the 
fit becangg ‘umpire had to stop play while I ran 
is uniform MN out and retrieved the ball, with the fans 
re. It was mime giving me the razz. 

got up ints ~ Talso remembered the time the stands 
wallow, 


got after me twice in one day. I chased 





ant coach, MP 9 foul ball near the boxes behind the 
v me from i visiting team dugout and a fan reached 
oy for © down and almost got the ball on a hop. 
S though Mie [ picked it up and looked at him and 
ind he gavel saw that he was Roy Rogers. I knew 
he locker, him right away. He was wearing a 





ith a pe © cowboy hat and, anyway, I'd seen him 
| his eyebrom © in the movies. Roy stretched out his 
said, as thogll’ hand and I gave him the ball. Then the 
here, “howl crowd began to boo me because Id 

“ ® done something wrong. A fan is entitled 
, Hello, to keep a ball only if he captures it; 
up to it. if it stays on the field I throw it to the 

was next man who sits beside the home dugout 
-ason he g and minds the balls for the umpire. Ten 
ting each t minutes later I chased another foul 









~ bn ne near the boxes, and a kid climbed over 
rth the railing and got the ball. I made him 
going. It iy give it back to me and again I was 
lad to lay a booed, though this time I was right. 
ipment Dé Sometimes the fans are surely hard to 
actice sta please. I kept thinking about all the 
and stop things I might do wrong and I began to 
en the a = sweat with nervousness. 
I'd started 7 Travis Jackson, the coach, said, “Give 
+ hie a 1 | mea hand out here, Garth.” He avas 
he going to fungo hit to the pitchers in 
ke ; the outfield and he wanted me to stop 
crowd a the balls the pitchers threw back. 
he differ Well, moving around out there with 
al, This Travis Jackson took my mind off my- 
he first tl self. I started to feel better. 
dit wa After batting practice the players 
which # went back to the clubhouse to change 
caring, ba Sweat shirts and to dry off. I had to 
. pick up bats and replace them in the 
horsesiill tack. After that I started the long walk 
ind to the clubhouse. By this time the stands 
. were pretty well filled, and I seemed to 
down. TE Wk right into 38,000 faces and 38,000 


ch bunt kinds of noise. All those faces were 
me Still looking straight at me. The numb 





f flagpole 
b: tuning -_— feeling came back again, only this time 
field stan = 8S worse. Where did I ever get the 


idea that I could be an efficient bat 
boy for a team like the Giants? Confi- 
dence began to melt right out of me. 
players were sitting around, eat- 
ing sandwiches and drinking sodas. 
Willie Schaefer, the trainer, sent me to 
Concession room for milk and gum. 


tly filled’ 
med I 














THEY CALL HER “WONDERFUL V 
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AT ANY GAME SHE PLAYS...SO LISTEN 
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Look for the Red Ball 
in the store and on 
the sole of the shoe. 


You, too, want to win in sports, and have more fyn, 
Let Boll-Band ARCH-GARD* shoes help you. They 
fit right, ond support your feet where they need # 
most. Firm support, yet gentle! Molded sponge 
rubber support! Get Ball-Band Arch-Gard shoes of 
the store that shows the Red Ball trade-mark. 
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Ball-Band 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 





Mishawaka, 








“BE SURE YOUR BAT IS.A 


: oem’ 
Louisville 


Slugger 


o & B's "Softball Rules” for 
A is ready at your deel- 


er's. See him for your 

: copy or send 10c di- 
rect to us (stamps or 

,coin) to cover maik 

VE a ing. Address Dept. 
S-32, Hillerich and 


| Bradsby, _Ince., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


| nose ( . A 
SLUGGER BATS 


SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 














tion, learn jewelry and watch- 
at WORLD’S LARGEST WATCH- 
potion that knows > depremous. joung 
t ows no lepressions tep y 
imstraction by 
you an expert. Tell Dad these facts 
our school: 





— largest watchmaking school. Six bulld- 
% Mere and better equipment than any other 
sehoo!l. 


te Approved by Veterans Administration, National 
= ef Technical Schools, Penna. State 
of Vocational Education. 


i eeosaes everywhere recognize our graduates as 
experts. 


| sp Established in 1936. 


4 of our graduates earn high salaries. 
2 1] ent service helps you find a posi- 
a the city of your choice. Prepare now 

the future — the first step is to write for 


24-page catalog. Send coupon 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
Om 806 Ridge Ave., Dept. 27, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Please rush illustrated catalog and full de- 
falls. This places me under no obligation. 


AGE____ 








STATE 














When I came back, Eddie Logan hand- 
ed me a sandwich. 

My stomach felt queer; I couldn’t 
eat. I'd been worrying about what the 
stands would think of me, and now, 
all at once, I began to worry_ about 
what the players would think. These 
players I was sitting with were Giants. 
It hit me as though I'd never thought 
of them that way before. These were 
the Giants, and I was here with them. 
In my opinion they’d always been, win 
or lose, the greatest ball club in the 
world. Suppose I bungled things? 

The players left the clubhouse, and 
infield practice started. Then something 
else hit me. ['d been wound up tight 
before, but now I became tense. I 
could see trouble coming right at me. 
I knew the likes and dislikes of the 
Giant veterans from watching the way 
Red Jacobs had treated them. I knew 
enough not to touch John Mize’s bats, 
for he was always particular about pick- 
ing them out himself. But I didn’t know 
anything about the new men, rookies 
like Lloyd Gearhart, Clint Hartung, 
Jack Lohrke, and Bobby Thomson. I 
didn’t know whether they wanted their 
bats handed to them, or whether they 
liked to take them out of the rack them- 
selves. I hadn’t thought to find out. All 
I could see in my imagination were 
38,000 people watching Garth Garreau 
fumbling at the bat rack because he 
didn’t know what to do, and the play- 
ers getting cross because they weren't 
getting the service they had a right to 
expect, and the smoothness of the team 
becoming scrambled. 

The band came in from left field, 
and the players of both teams lined up 
near home plate. There was a burst of 
music, and band and players marched 
toward center field for the flag-raising. 
It was awe-inspiring. I ducked down 
into the dugout and began to put gloves 
and towels in place. When the players 
came back to the bench I was tight 
and numb. I wished I didn’t have to 
get up and go out before those packed 
stands. But more than anything else, 
I wished I didn’t have to go out and 
fumble around before the Giants. 

The first half of the first inning was 
quickly over. Dave Koslo was very 
sharp with his curve, and the Dodgers 
went down one-two-three. 

I dragged myself away from the 
bench. Gearhart was the Giant lead- 
off man. What should I do about him? 
Would he be angry if I touched his 
bat? I couldn’t stand there and think 
it over; I had to do something at once. 
Remembering that most of the players 
wanted their bats handed to them, I 
decided to play the percentage, which 
is what pays off in baseball more often 
than not. I took a bat from the rack 
and held it out to him. 


“Thanks, son,” he said. rus’ 
anyway, the percentage had paid” 

The Dodgers scored a run in 
second inning when a fellow the Giag 
had never seen before, Johnny Jorge 
son, doubled off Dave Koslo. 

Willard Marshall was up first in th 
Giant second inning. I knew about him 
He’s always even-tempered, and I g 
by him all right. As he walked up te 
ward the plate I was tight again, 
tight as I'd been any time that day 
for Bobby Thomson was to hit next, f 
didn’t know anything about Thomsogj 
He was a very tall player with a lop 
stride and he was coming toward 1 
fast. And all I could do was freeze 4 ; 
in front of the rack and not move # 
muscle. 

Thomson spoke to me. I expected tp 
be bawled out. 

“What’s your name, bub?” he asked 

Nobody will ever know how relieved 
I was. His voice was friendly. I gave ge 
him my name and stuttered over it. My” 


name is French and hard to understand @ 


the first time you hear it. When you 
hear it with a stutter it must be twicg) 
as hard. Thomson didn’t get it. 

He gave me a smile. 
bub?” 

I tried again. Thomson shook his 
head and gave up. ‘ 

“O. K., bub,” he said. “How abouta 
bat for me? Give me the one with the 
hits in it.” 

I handed him a bat and walked t 
ward the hitter’s circle with him. § 
heard the players on the bench kidding) 
him. I knew by that he must be a good 
rookie—to be liked so much by olde 
men. 4 

We knelt in the circle, and Thomsaay 
said: “You know what I need, bub? F 
need a hit, and you'll have to do some 
thing about it.” He reached over 
crossed one of my fingers over anotheh” 
“Keep them that way when I'm 
there,” he told me. 

I knew then why the older play 
liked Thomson. I liked him too. § 
knew I was jittery, and was going out) 
of his way to make me feel good. | 

Marshall grounded to second, amg) 
Thomson went to the plate against Titi’ 
Vic Lombardi, the Brooklyn southpaw) 
who was always so troublesome for New) 
York. The Giants had never beaten him? 
and nobody knew, as Thomson went 
the plate, that Koslo was going to % 
this one, 10-4 and that today 
was going to be beaten by the Giant 
for the first time. The players were leat 
ing forward on the bench, for the Giat 
hate to lose to the Dodgers. Thomsd 
was a rookie, and today there was @ 
of pressure on him, his first day int 
Polo Grounds. But he had taken @ 
time to be kind to me. a 

I ran back to the rack. I didn’t ka 





“What’s that, i 
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in’t know 


first in the 
about hims 
, and I got 
Iked up tom 
it again, agi 
e that dayy 
hit next, 7 
t Thomson; 


n't know what he wanted me to do 
his bat, and at that moment I didn’t 
I handed him a bat and ran back 
the hitter’s circle. My fingers stayed 
pssec. 

| Thomson swung at the first pitch and 

it a mile. I felt awful. He’d been 
my friend from the moment he’d spoken 
ij me, but it didn’t seem to me, after 
iat first strike, that he'd ever be a 





hitter. I thought, for one thing, his feet 
Swere too far apart. 


He didn’t bite at an outside pitch, 
gad the count was one and one. Maybe, 


“thought, he will have the sense to 


wait for a walk. 

The next pitch came in, and Thomson 
swung. I opened my mouth and yelled. 
This was the first time in four years I'd 
had a chance to root. When I was with 
jvisiting team I never rooted. I was a 
Giant fan, but it wouldn’t have been 
fir to root against the team I worked 
for, and I couldn’t root for the visitors. 

But when Thomson swung, I let out 
yell that was a yell. The ball was 
faveling, and the Dodger left fielder 
was running with his back to the dia- 
mond. The ball kept going, going, 
going, and then it was gone, into the 
upper deck of the stand: above the 


"eft field bull pen for a home run. 


Bobby Thomson was flying around 


D the bases. I’d read he was fast, but he 


was so fast he cou!dn’t even take it easy 
mm a homer hit into the stands. He 
ire into third and shook Travis Jack- 


Pgons hand as he passed the bag. He 


jmped on the plate and shook the 


"hand of Jack Lohrke, who was waiting 


to hit next. The Giant bench was shout- 
ing at him and waiting to shake his 
hand. But Thomson was coming straight 


| toward me and now he was walking. 


He stopped and put out his hand. 

My hand went out to him. The fin- 
fers were still crossed. 

“Nice going, bub,” Thomson said. He 
@abbed my hand and shook it hard. 
Then he went on to the Giants waiting 
for him in the dugout. 

All at once something great hap- 


| pened to me. All the tension and numb- 


Ress was gone. Bobby Thomson had 
Stopped to shake my hand! I looked 
down and saw that the fingers were 
sill crossed. I could still fee] the warmth 
his grip. The warmth lingered as 
though my hand was still in his. He 


| Was a Giant. He had hit the first Giant 


run of the season in the Polo 


vere leat 1 Grounds. And he had stopped to shake 
he Caml » @ing, bub.” 


with me and had said, “Nice 


I went toward the rack to get a bat 
the next hitter. I didn’t have a care 


m4 doubt. Everything had been set- 


a for me »y Bobby Thomson. 
Was a Giant. 
ss 


ling about Lohrke, another rookie. 
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HOOT ZOOS! HERES 
A REAL GENUINE BEANE: 


WH A INCH HELh 


SEIT SPW LIKE A CYCLOME 


WHEN YOU WALK OR RUN: 


You'll whir with real live action, fellows 
and girls, when you wear this keen-look- 
ing new Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. You 
get a gay colored beanie, pressed into 
six sections, sharply scalloped around 
the edge and stitched. Top of the crown 
has a real metal sleeve-bearing mechan- 
ism on which is mounted a 5-inch heli- 
copter blade. This blade comes in bright, - 
flashing color designs. 

Te’s a knockout! You can get as many 
beanies as you want. For each one send 
only 25 cents and any size wrapper from 
Tootsie Rolls, Tootsie Fudge, of 
Tootsie Pops. Rush coupon today.. 

4 You'll be glad you did. 
































































{ 
Pfeee es eseeeeee an 
TOOTSIE ROLLS 
Box 506, New York 8, N. Y. 








You bet ! want to be first in my neighborhood to sport a new 
Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. For each one ! enclose 25¢ (in coin) and 
@ wrapper from Tootsie Roll, Tootsie Fudge, or Tootsie Pop. 


My Name 
My Add 
City. Zone. State. 
Offer Expires Oct. 31, 1948. Supply Limited—First Come, First Served 

Void if taxed, restricted or forbidden by law in your stote or 


L municipality. Offer good only in United States. : 
ee ee ee ee 

















(Please Print Plainty) 




























"pree’25 ourrit 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out 
@ ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different. carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, ng Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder.” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Stamp Collector’s Outfit is over 
— but # is ALL yours Absolutely 
PREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail yous 

~ WSequest for our approvals NOW. 
‘PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 


“STAMP FINDER’’! 








$10.00 WORTH OF 


/ Vl 
VOW!) FUN — ONLY 10¢-! 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


Different Stamps ONty 


200 
© BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Pa. 


FREE CATALOG! 


Mustrated! United States 
Stamps. Packets. Albums 
a at for Beginners. 


BARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
| pe 


‘ trish Commemora- FE fine 
FRE tive Collection, In- Pr 
@eding Rebellion Issue With My ae 
; 3c Postage Please. ee Pra 
123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 

Offered te Youthiul Stamp Collectors 
Mlustrated monthly price lists of new issues 
» full xy how you can have a 

rite, 


BEPPUS, 104 B’rdway, Dept. 1, Kenton, Ohio 


A aA A he he. 


STAMP 


S/R EDMOND ANDROS, GOVERNOR OF NEW 
EN6LANO ARRIVES (N HARTFORD..... 


| 4 THAT ANDROS /S 
LET US RESTOR: 
\ 


eo 
i) i 
NTP WAVE 
Tips on Hinging 

In hinging your stamp, use about one- 
fourth of the hinge to attach to the stamp, 
the remainder for attaching to the album 
page. Place the hinge as close to the top of 
the stamp as is possible so that the stamp 
can be turned up without damaging the 


perforations. Don’t use too much moisture 
on the hinge when sticking it. 


IN 1627, JAMES IZ SUCCEEDED ‘ 
AS K/NG6 OF ENGLAND a 


it. \ 


ey 92> 
be 
‘oe WAM ha 0 


STOP HIMS HE I$ ESCAPING 
WITH THIS CHARTERS 


CHARTER OAK 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 

A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mil 
‘ortress in the world —also New Zealand 
British Uganda — French Colonials — Earl, 
nial — West Indies — South American and W: 
—~ Monthly Magazine. 

postage. EMP STAMP COMPANY, Dep 
‘oronto Canada. 


STOP! ***World Wide Packet*** 


, Picturesque NIUE (bi-color), Gwalior, Luxembo 


Marino (printing press), Map p, Georgia, 
Vatican City (bi-color), Macao, New Zealand (s¢ 

many more al applicants ndin a 

postage. Illustrated ice lists are also inci are 

IND jOENT STAMP MART Y 

11 Harrison Ave. Dept. $-2 Everett 49, | 

Dp 
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ding baseball heroes of all 
. Babe Ruth. . . Dizzy Dean 
eo Durocher . . . Johnny Vander 
. Ty Cobb . . . and a host of 
s tell their own stories in this 
25-cent Scholastic-BANTAM. 
d the full list of exciting titles 
and place your order TODAY. 
Nwenty Grand; 2. Seventeen; 3. 
Me in St. Louis; 4. Long, Long 
wm; 5. Babbitt; 6. A Saki Sampler; 7. 
ge Hostages; 8. David Harum; 9. 
Journey; 10. Captain from Con- 
5 11. Genghis Khan;.12. Scara- 
p; 13. Last of the Plainsmen; 14. 
fort History of the Army and Navy; 
§ Green Mansions; 16. Life on the 
ippi; 17. Captains Courageous; 
Wind, Sand and Stars; 19. Oil for 
lamps of China; 20. Only Yester- 
my 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer; 
EL Rogue Male; 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt; 
Wild Animals | Have Known; 25. 
ity Seconds Over Tokyo; 26. They 
p Expendable; 27. This Is the Navy; 
a's Bank Account; 29. Treasure 
30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
. The Pearl; 32. A Treasury of 
gs; 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
; 34. Guadalcanal Diary; 35. 
tr Story; 36. Home Ranch; 37. 
Jima; 38. Great Stories From the 
urday Evening Post. 
Tear off here—mail today 


: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
ia? Gest 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Book 


























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec 

‘Met of twenty short stories by outstanding 

is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


@ money order MUST be enclosed. 

















Barnyard Lullaby 


Mother: “Alice, dear, it’s bedtime. 
You know all the little chickens have 
gone to bed.” 

Alice: “Yes, Mother, and so has the 


” 
hen. 
The Allied Youth 


Telling Tribute 


A concert was being held in a village _ 
schoolroom, and it was Sandy’s turn to > 
give his bagpipe solo. When he had 
finished and applause had died down, 
a voice from the back shouted: “Give 
us Annie Laurie, Sandy!” 

“What!” asked Sandy, surprised and 
flattered, “Again?” 


The Allied Youth 


Wrong Guess 
Rich Uncle: “Sorry you don’t like 
your birthday gift, but I did ask you if 
you preferred large checks or small 
ones.” 
Nephew: “But how was I to know 


you were talking about neckties?” 
The Yellow Jacket 


No Place Like Home 


“For years,” she said, “I didn’t know 
where my husband spent his evenings. 
One night I came home early, and there 


he was.” 
The Torch, Bulkeley H. 8., Hartford, Conn. 


Tongue Twister 


A tutor, who tooted a flute, 
Tried to tutor two tooters to toot, 
Said the tweto the tutor, 
“Is it harder to toot or to 
Tutor two tooters to toot?” 
A. H. Parker H. 8. Record, Birmingham, Ala 


Too Late . 


A professor at a medical school asked 
a student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient. 
“Five grains,” said the student. A few 
minutes later the student said, “Profes- 
sor, I'd like to change my answer to 
that question.” The professor, glancing 
at his watch, replied, “Never mind, 
young man, your patient has been dead 
for forty seconds.” 


The Yellow Jacket 


Competition 
“You're very interested in that stuffed 
bird,” said the ornithologist. 
“Yes,” said the aviation expert. “I 
think its steering gear infringes one of 


my patents.” 
Christian Observer 


about the NBC é reouptieale “an 
an aspiring actress sa Sauna orm, 
The actress was hesitating over the line 
that asked for her age. The receptionist 
waited patiently, then spoke: 

“Better hurry up,” she said, “Every 


minute makes it worse.” 
Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 


It Depends .. . 


The Higgintwiddles had just mone: 
to the country from the big city. Mr. H. - 
wanted to vote in the coming election, 
so one day he stopped the Town Clerk 
and asked: “How long must a person 
reside in this town before he can vote?” 

“What ticket?” asked the clerk. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 








Your Shoes 


are Showing v 





you 
NEED 


SHINOLA 


ER or WINTER, there's @ 
uae product for every type and 
color shoe. $hinola White for white 
Shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, or 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox 
and Tan for your colored shoes. 
They're easy to apply and econom 
teal to buy. You'll find it pays te 
KEEP ‘EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 





Most Likely To Succeed... 


Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips . . . always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspi- 
rations to paper .. . ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 
typewriter . . . with every feature 
you need to assure finest quality 
work. 

Count on your Underwood to 
help get things done quickly, eas- 


The Underwood Cfiamption Portable 


ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An. Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in your future. 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 
for graduation. © 1948 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines. . . Carbon Paper 
. .. Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


PROVED CHAMPION FEATURED 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-S. 


RINGLESS KEY TOPS... top 
tect finger nails. 


— CONCAVE KEY SUR. 
+ +» « @ comfort 
fingers. g's — 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts © 
all rag simultaneously ° «an 
single keys ... to indi- 
vidual touch. oe 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER ... a big 
Underwood typewriter feature, 
now on your Portable. 


STANDARD RIBBON . ». Same as 
used on Underwood office ma- ~ 
chines. Therefore, obtainable 
everywhere. 


— LOOKING CARRYING 
ASE .. . handy, durable, com- 
Pact ... ideal for traveling. 


Ty pewriter ~“ 
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ditor: 
e Scholastic Magazines because 
earnest desire of the editors to 
bachers and pupils effectively and 
of unbiased treatment of events. 
udents have developed a keen 
in current events through the 


Sister Marie Joan 
‘ St.Vincent Academy 
: Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


‘Editor: 
illustrations, cartoons, and charts 
ially good in helping students 
Stand printed material. 
puld not want to teach history 
without my weekly copy of 
tic. It gives variety to classwork 
sips them understand the main 
as of the day. 
)Eunice E. Hannon 
"Luxemburg (Wis.) High School 


ditor: 
we first year students in World 
y (a year’s course). Many of them 
reign background. The classes 
Mee and our textbook seems to 
too-advanced vocabulary. World 
more valuable to the students 
he textbook in some ways, and 
» the periods but they do so need 
tkground of history to understand 
Ss problems. 
buld add that students circulate 
lagazine in their home and talk 
the problems there. That is one 
fe purpose I have in subscribing. 
Edith E. Birchard 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. High School 


f Editor: 


students are generally a lower 
f group. I felt the interesting 
har and composition articles would 

practical use in their English 

So they have! I’m thoroughly 
on the magazine. 

more I work with Senior Scho- 
the more I am convinced I could 
fan excellent course of study for 


D. (Problems of Democracy) and 


h with this magazine as the chief 


ite book. With 20 students (instead 


¢ 
: a 
4 
& 
t 
& 
: 


present 40) we might accomplish 


al block of teaching! 


Rosana Eckman 
Kane (Pa.) High School 


Editor: 
blastic is getting better all the 


. Keep up the good work. 


Charles H. Berger 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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———————-—~--—-MAIL THE COUPON TODAY-———=——————= 


(C0 This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving 1st issue.) 


FOR THE 
FALL SEMESTER 


REMEMBER, YOUR RENEWAL ORDER WILL BRING 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM “AMERICA VOTES—1948.” 


This special 16-page insert, appearing in an early fall 
issue of WORLD WEEK, will give you and your 
students—without bias—the story of the candidates, 
the issues, and the background in this momentous 
election year. 


Indicate your estimated classroom needs on the 
handy coupon below or use the postage-paid order 
card bound into this issue. MAIL TODAY. 


WORLD WEEK, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for WORLD WEEK as follows: 


$.50 per student per semester $1.00 per student per school year 
(five or more to same address) 





(CD This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR (CD SEMESTER 
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TUNE IN 
Commencement on the 
Salute to the Class of 

Monday, May 24 
10:30-11 p.m. Eastern Daylight 
presented by 


ABC Stations 
In cooperation with the Associa’ 
Education by Radio 


National leaders speak to 











Off the Pre 


Henry Wallace; The Man 
Myth, by Dwight MacDona 
guard, 1948. 187 pp., $2.50. 9 


“There is perhaps no publigs 
so little understood by both 
mirers and his enemies as Hem 
lace,” according to the author. If 
fortunate that Mr. MacDonald ha 
fined himself to explaining why 
lace has so many enemies. The! 
an elaboration of articles publish 
the author, who is a journalig 
anti-Wallace polemic. The high 
in his subject’s career are con 
contradictory statements. No brg 
pro-Wallace material is perm 
enter these pages. ; 

The book was completed befor 
lace’s third party was launched. 
be read with warm approval by 
ponents. Students should be ¢ 
about its one-sidedness. 


Drama in Our Time, by M. M; 
berg. Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 4 
$1.96. 
The author has had practical 

ence in teaching and supervising! 

ing of drama in the high schod 
has assembled plays of our tim 

have reached stage, screen, afi 
production. Five plays are inchit 
full — Watch on the Rhine, Our 

R. U. R., Abe Lincoln in Illi 

Yellow Jack. There are dramati 

sages from others, including the 

cal, Oklahoma! Background 
and teaching aids will help & 
build pupil interest in today’s} 


The Marshall Plan, by Sidney § 
ander. National Planning 
tion, 800 21st St., N.W., Wa 
ton, D. C. Pamphlet, 68 pp., 
Enactment of the European 

ery Program by Congress meaf 

the Marshall Plan will be a 

cern of Americans for an 

period. Its basic concepts and 
ysis of the problem’s magnitug 
been set forth by Dr. Alexal 

Harvard University. For use by} 

ers in search of objective bat 

material—_Howarp L, Hurwf 








